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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790,) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this littie book will tell, 





XXX. 


Beavtirut children you carry, and stand with a veil on your faces, 
Begging ;—a mighty appeal this to the heart of a man! 
Ev’ry one wishes for children like those poor babes you exhibit, 


Just such a love as one thinks under that veil is conceal’d. J. 0. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


Tuer Royat Irartan Opera has concluded its second 
season with increased éclat and popularity. Its name, as the 
first lyric establishment in Europe, has been more widely 
spread, and more universally acknowledged. From St. Peters- 
burg to Naples, its acts and deeds are perused with interest 
and received with respect. It has become, by tacit consent, 
the grand operatic fane, from which all other musical temples 
derive their precedents, and to which all authorities are 
referred. 

But as no gigantic undertaking, however well conducted, 
can in its infancy hope to attain perfection, or be disencum- 
bered with faults, so cannot the Royal Italian Opera, now in 
its second year, attempt to escape scot-free from the charge of 
contumacy and impromptitude in its management, and a want 
of foresight which neither multiplicity of advisers nor the heat 
of rivalry can extenuate. It is our bounden duty, as lovers of 
the art in general, and warm supporters and well-wishers of 
the Royal Italian Opera in particular, to point out to the 
ruling powers the shoals and quicksands upon which they had 
nearly been wrecked, and from which they were rescued more 
by good fortune than good policy. 

At the head of the Royal Italian Opera, as sole director, we 
believe, stands Mr. Velafield, a gentleman of whose private 
worth and character it would be impossible to speak too 
highly, but who, from having no knowledge whatsoever of thea- 
trical matters, is compelled to depend on others for counsel 
and advisement. We know not who have been the counsellors 
of Mr. Delafield for the past season, but we hardly fancy that 
he, of his own accord, would have fallen into such flagrant 
errors as were committed on more occasions than one by the 
management of the Royal Italian Opera. ‘‘ Too many cooks 
spoil the broth” is a plain adage that might furnish a useful 
hint to the powers that be at Covent Garden. We know no- 
thing of the affairs of this theatre behind the curtain ; nor 


have we the slightest notion at whom we point our arrows. 





; when we prefer an accusation of mismanagement; and if we 


‘have hurt a brother,” why, let our brother bethink himself 
that the best hurler is on the ditch, and that, as we write 
neither untaught by others’ arguments nor uninfluenced by 
calm and dispassionate observation, so our words are entitled 
to respect and consideration. 

The first fault—perhaps not the greatest—of the manage- 
ment was the engaging of singers of whom they made little or 
no use. Madlle. Steffanoni—we would speak tenderly of this 
talented lady—proved a cypher in the theatre ; the only part 
undertaken by her belonging of right to Madame Persiani, 
viz., the Countess, in the Nozze di Figaro. Here a double 
injustice was committed ; depriving a great artist of a favorite 
character, and giving it to one.who, though an excellent 
vocalist, was inferior. Nay, call ita triple injustice; for Mozart’s 
opera, in consequence of the change, was not performed with 
that completeness which was the boast cf the management. 

The engagement of M. Roger, the admirable tenor from the 
Opera Comique at Paris, did not reflect much credit on the 
foresight of the management. M. Roger was not accustomed 
to grand opera, nor had he ever sang previously, we believe, 
on the Italian st That he had obtained an engagement 
to supply Duprez place in the by-gone Academy, that his 
name ran high in the French capital, and that he had studied 
hard to become competent to his new vocation, was known to 
certain officials connected with the Royal Italian Company, 
and bears with it some excuse for his engagement, more 
especially as the theatre was in want of a tenor, and none 
other of note could be obtained at the time ; but we cannot 
see the policy of taking from Signor Salvi the part of Edgardo, 
in which ke achieved one of the greatest successes of last year, 
and handing it over to M. Roger as his first essay on the 
Italian boards—at least in England. With the celebrated 
French tenor’s splendid voice and energy of style, it was im- 
possible for him not to produce a great effect in so striking a 
part as that of Edgardo; nevertheless his most ardent admirers 
will not be inclined to rate his performance higher than 
that of Signor Salvi. 

And here we find another act of impolicy and injustice 
committed. Signor Salvi was assigned one good part only 
last year: in that one part he created a furore: this part— 
his only great part—has been taken from him this year. No 
comments are required on this point. 

The next fault we have to lay to the charge of the manage- 
ment is the not making sufficient use of Alboni. It is a matter 
of the utmost amazement to us, how the director, or his 
advisers, could have been so dim-sighted as to throw the 
Cenerentola aside at the moment it promised to become one of 
the greatest attractions ever brought upon the stage. It 
was an act of sheer moon-madness. By shelving the 
Cenerentola they turned large sums of money from their 
doors, Let it not be supposed that we speak here in a 
spirit of exaggeration; the booksellers and publishers who 
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held boxes at the opera informed us that they themselves lost 
immensely in consequence of the opera not being run as its 
tremendous success fully warranted, Our own impression of 
the Cenerentola was that, as far as Alboni was concerned, it 
was the most wonderful vocal performance we ever heard ; 
and that with Tamburini’s delightful comic acting and singing, 
together with the perfection of the band and chorus, it was the 
most brilliant production of the season. Why the Cenerentola, 
one of the happiest inspirations of Rossini’s comic muse, 
should have been neglected for Bellini’s sickly Puritani, 
which, comparatively speaking, did not draw a shilling, is an 
enigma we cannot pretend to solve! So great was the sensa- 
tion Alboni created in the Cenerentola, the first and second 
nights, that hardly any thing else was talked of for weeks. 
In the pit of Her Majesty’s Theatre, some nights after its first 
performance, during the whole evening we scarcely heard any 
other conversation excepting what turned on Alboni in the 
Cenerentola. In spite of all this the Cenerentola was withdrawn 
after its second performance, and though played on a few 
occasions, it was at such intervals that the public lost all 
interest in it, naturally believing it obtained no great success. 
In other respects we do not think Alboni was fairly 
treated. For the last three months she appeared in no cha- 
racter of the slightest consequence, if we except Malcolm 
Graeme in La Donna del Lago, an opera, by the way, which 
proved one of the most attractive of the season, and which 
should have been given instead of the Norma, or Lucrezia 
Borgia, on one of the three extra nights. Alboni’s name 
was indeed resorted to on every possible occasion to 


strengthen the bill,” as they say, but it was by means of 
such supererogatory fill-gaps as scenes from Betly and Cene- 


rentola, and which were introduced, for the most part, at the 
latter end of the night, after an opera; but Alboni had no new 
part assigned her—the page, in the Huguenots, constitutes a 
small exception—and neither the Zancredi nor the Ceneren- 
tola were reproduced. If Alboni be engaged next season, we 
trust for their own sakes that the administrators will make 
more use of one of the greatest and most popular singers that 
ever appeared in this country, 

On the other hand, the directors made too much use 
of Tamburini. This magnificent artist was the very hack- 
horse of the season, and it is only a matter of surprise he did 
not break down long before the season closed. Out of eigh- 
teen operas, he appeared in no less than thirteen, and in those 
thirteen were included the pieces that had the longest run; so 
that he must have performed something like nine nights out 
of ten. Ronconi, the barytone, having left the theatre, Tam- 
burini took his place. This was natural enough, although 
one would have thought Tamburini had already had enough 
of his own to fill; but who would have thought that upon 
the secession of a tenor Tamburini would have been looked to 
to supply his loss? And indeed it was so. Bettini, the 
tenor of last year, having retired from the Covent Garden 
corps, Tamburini was called upon to play his part of Roderigo 
Dhu in the Donna del Lago. ‘‘ And so indeed he did,” and 
with an effect that cannot be forgotten. Tamburini is one of 
the most valuable members of the establishment, and one of 
its brightest ornaments—but his value would be more en- 
hanced by affording him a little rest, and it would be no more 
than a compliment due to his high excellence to refrain from 
demanding too much at his hands. Tamburini is a true blood- 
horse, who would exert himself to his utmost power, and die 
ere he would allow himself to be passed by in the race for 
supremacy. We think he has been worked too hard during 
the year, and fancy that his voice has proved none the better 
for the wear and tear. 





Towards the accomplished and brilliant vocalist, Madame 
Persiani, we would demand of the directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera, whether they have acted fairly as regarded the 
lady, and with policy as regarded themselves? We are of 
opinion that this great artist has been heretofore too much 
neglected, and that there are some high characters in the 
repertoire of the theatre filled by other vocalists, which would 
be sustained with more effect by Madame Persiani. No one 
who reads the Musical World can for a moment fancy that we 
would dream of attempting, in the most remote degree, to 
lower Grisi from her “ pride of place.” For that great and 
splendid artist we have a feeling beyond common admiration 
and reverence ; but we cannot help believing that the grandeur 
and sublimity of her style, to a certain extent, incapacitate 
her from filling the secondary characters with the same rematk- 
able effect she produced before her mind expanded and grew 
to its present proportions. Grisi is no longer the warbler that 
enchanted the world some ten years ago with her silvery voice 
and perfect execution. She has soared beyond voice or vocal- 
ization. She spreads her wings in the loftier and broader 
atmosphere of tragic excellence. The exquisite singer has 
dilated to the sublime artist. None is all excellent. Genius 
has its specialty, and it is impossible to find the various excel- 
lences of a Pasta and a Persiani combined in one individual. 
It would redound infinitely to Grisi’s reputation if she would 
resign those secondary characters, which, depending entirely, 
or nearly so, on vocal efforts, derive no assistance from great 
histrionic attainments. Such are Elena in the Donna del 
Lago, and Elvira in Puritani. We do not say that Grisi’s 
singing in these parts is not most delightful, and does not 
surpass in many instances all that any other singer could 
accomplish; but we are satisfied she does not reach the acmé 
of popular favor by assuming such parts, that being destined 
for her Norma, Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia, Leonora, Donna 
Anna, &c., &c., characters which require great tragic genius 
for their development. In an establishment like the Royal 
Italian Opera, which embraces artists of all styles, it does not 
sound like political justice that one should absorb all the prin- 
cipal parts to the exclusion of the others. Persiani is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest artists in existence, and in her 
own school is absolutely unapproachable. She has been 
singing this season far better than we have heard her for years, 
and on each occasion of her performance she excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. With these facts before them, the managers 
scarcely availed themselves of her services throughout the 
season, and made use of her merely as a substitute when other 
singers felt indisposed. ‘The last time we heard Persiani was 
in the Barbiere, some two months back, and never were our 
ears regaled with more brilliant and astonishing singing, and 
never did we hear singer produce greater effect. In brief, we 
think that the management might have turned the talents of 
this great artist to better account ; and we feel convinced that 
were Grisi to yield up to Persiani such parts as Elena, Elvira, 
&c., it would prove more advantageous to Grisi herself, as it 
would permit her to husband her resources for occasions that 
required greater exertions, and lend more variety and éclat to 
the general performances of the theatre. 

As in the case of the Cenerentola, the manner in which the 
Huguenots was worked was a capital error that must be Jaid to 
the charge of the management. The Huguenots was treated 
with a little more respect than the Cenerentola ; nevertheless 
its fate was jeopardized by its being withdrawn twiee in the 
second week of its appearance without any assignable cause, 
and by the announcement of Guillaume Tell directly after its 
first representation. The statistics of mismanagement afford 
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us nothing whatever to parallel with this case of moral myopy. 
It was, in reality, a shovelling away of broad pieces that were 
pressing for admission against the doors of the treasury ;—it 
was an utter abnegation of the civil bidding of the invitatory 
pig who ran about with a knife and fork stuck in his loins, 
erying ‘‘ Who'll eat me?” Fortunately for the treasury, all 
that the management could do—and heaven knows it did its 
best—could not swamp the success of the Huguenots. Meyer- 
beer’s opera, with Costa’s magnificent band, with the splendid 
chorus, and with Pauline Garcia’s and Mario’s transcendant 
acting and singing, would not be overcome, The Huguenots, 
notwithstanding, had no fair play. Had it been allowed to 
run from the first night of its production to the end of the 
season, the treasury would have been fuller by many 
thousand pounds sterling. The management was not en- 
tirely faulty here. Many of the subscribers would not rest 
satisfied without hearing Grisi—and Grisi herself would not 
rest satisfied without being heard. Oh! but your operatic 
managers have no smooth time of it. Their woolsack is not 
stuffed with eider down. 

The above errors, it must be remembered, reflect only on 
the judgment and policy of the managers, and in nowise com- 
promise their pledges, nor affect their good intentions, We 
are bound to admit that the directors, to the best of their 
power and as far as their means permitted, did all that could 
be done to render their theatre the first lyric temple in Europe ; 
and this they accomplished. We find fault on no other 
account than that they did not make the best use of their 
great means. That, in the management, the directors were 
‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” by various members of the esta- 
blishment, and that the interests of one set of vocalists clashed 
against those of another, to the utter annihilation of all plans 
that might be formed for the welfare of the theatre, must be 
granted ; but if the governors of a theatre possess no influence 
over those under their command, they must blame themselves, 
and become accountable for all the evils into which they 
have been plunged by authority disregarded and power mis- 
applied. The evil exists and must be reprehended. 

There is still another mistake, of more questionable policy 
than any we have yet named, into which the Covent Garden 
managers appear to have been forced towards the close of the 
season. In order in some degree to diminish their over- 
whelming expenses, the directors were induced to dismiss a 
large number of their under-servants and stage supernumeraries. 
The retrenchment of officials behind the scenes could not affect 
the public ; but when seventy and five supernumeraries were 
cut off from the gathering of the clans in the Donna del Lago, 
and from the riot scenes in the Huguenots, the previous effects 
were considerably modified, and the spectators were no longer 
dazzled by the brilliancy and magnitude of the ensemble. In 
the first lyric theatre in the world this should not have hap- 
pened. It should not have been left to the visitors to say, 
what we heard them say, ‘‘ Why, Bunn got up the gathering 
of the clans scene in the Lady of the Lake, much better at 
Drury Lane.” There is no saving in economy of this kind, 
Let the management avoid for the fature all sach fiscal niggard- 
liness, by which they may save some pence, but will assuredly 
lose many pounds. Neither would we countenance extrava- 
gance in expenditure; but the Royal Italian Opera must 
surpass all other lyric theatres in the getting up of its produc- 
tions, as regards the mise en scene, groups, and scenic appur- 
tenances, as far as it excels them in its principals, band, and 
chorus. The eye must be fed as well as the ear. 

We would fain say a word of Ronconi’s dismissal from the 

theatre, but are not sufficiently informed of the particulars of 








the disagreement between that great artist and the directors to 
proffer an opinion. Ronconi’s loss to the Royal Italian Opera 
was immense, and was sensibly felt throughout the season. 
It was much to be regretted that the services of so splendid 
an artist should be lost through any misunderstanding. 
Ronconi is one of the greatest artists in existence, and no 
other living barytone could fill the peculiar parts in his 
repertoire with hopes of success. We know not if the dif- 
ference between this great artist and the management is likely 
to be settled, but of one thing we feel certain, and that is, 
that the loss of Ronconi to the establishment cannot be 
supplied. 

We have no other causes of complaint to prefer. All that 
remains behind is praise. To point out the perfection and 
splendour of the new productions at Covent-Garden would be 
a waste of words—the knowledge is as universal as salt. 
We have sung their praise not unfrequently in our pages. 
Let us, however, take a cursory review of the doings of the 
theatre from the commencement of the season, and we may, 
perhaps, start a few subjects which will give rise to fresh 
comments. 

The season opened with Taneredi got up expressly for 
Alboni. Persiani played Amenaide, and a new tenor, Luigi- 
Mei, Argirio. The opera did not achieve a great success. 
Alboni was laboring under the effects of severe indisposition, 
and sang, in consequence, in so cold and listless a manner as 
to produce the reverse of the expected great sensation. Here, 
on the very first night of the season, was a most flagrant error 
committed. The management should have announced Alboni’s 
illness, and claimed the usual indulgence; or should not have 
permitted her to play. There were many at the theatre on 
that night who were but too much delighted to have an op- 
portunity of descanting on Alboni’s failure, or the entire loss 
of her voice. Not knowing of Alboni’s indisposition, we 
ourselves, on the first representation, were led to consider the 
Tancredi a failore. Persiani sang with astonishing brilliancy 
and effect, and bore away nearly all the honors of the evening. 
Luigi-Mei, the new tenor, was huarse, and could scarcely be 
heard. We never witnessed so much disappointment expressed 
in the countenances of a theatrical assembly. Every body 
seemed to think that Alboni was gone for ever. Unfortunately 
for the contralto she did not sing out of tune, nor did her notes 
seem husky. Had she sang out of tune, or with no voice at 
all, it would have been far better, as in that case the hearers 
would set down the defects to the true cause. With the ju- 
dicious and the thinking, Alboni retrieved all her lost laurels 
in her subsequent performances in Zancredi ; but blackening 
envy and white-toothed malice had done their work, and the 
public, who, for the most part, are “led by the nose as easily 
as asses are,” were carried along in the muddy stream of 
foul disfavor. For ourselves we rest satisfied in the opinion 
that Tancredi is Alboni’s greatest achievement, in which con- 
viction we are borne out by the best judges. 

At all events the Tancredi did not obtain a tremendous suc- 
cess, although it ran to a fifth or sixth representation. Thus 
the directors of the Royal Italian Opera were damped in their 
hopes on the very threshold of the season. 

Madame Persizni became suddenly indisposed—what an 
excellent double is that same word, indisposition—and none of 
the other artists having arrived, the theatre must have closed 
on the second Saturday, had not an enterprising member of the 
establishment hurried over to Parisand brought back with him 
Mons. Roger and Madame Castellan, who straightway ap- 
peared in the Lucia. Here ayain no triumph was ach'eved by 
the management. True, Mons. Roger produced a great effect 
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in Edgardo, but the part was at least as well performed the 
season before, and Castcllan was not so good in Lucia as Per- 
siani. A new barytone, Corradi-Setti, made his first appear- 
ance as Enrico, and was listened to in becoming silence. 
Besides, the Lucia di Lammermoor was worn threadbare, and was 
somewhat insignificant for the Covent Garden bahd and chorus. 

We cannot follow the season through statistically as we did 
last year. Grisi and Tamburini next came. The Semiramide 
was given with all its oriental magnificence. Grisi was as 
great as ever, and Alboni, who had recovered her voice and 
her energy, was listened to with delight, and hailed with rap- 
ture. The season had commenced in earnest. 

The Don Giovanni followed, and the Puritani and the Bar- 
biere, and the Donna del Lago, and the Nozze di Figaro, and 
the Lucrezia Borgia, and the Norma, and the Gazza Ladra, 
and then the Cenerentola was given, the first novelty of the 
season. 

We have already alluded to the impression Alboni produced 
in Cenerentola, It was one Of the greatest successes ever 
achieved by any artist on any stage. The opera was delight- 
fully performed in every part, if we except those of the two 
sisters, which should have been filled by more competent 
singers than Madame Bellini and Miss Temple, one of the 
ladies of the chorus. It was, nevertheless, a great musical 
feats. Why it did not prove a lasting success we have men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

Pauline Garcia’s first appearance created an excitement that 
it is not easy to imagine. Her great continental reputation ; 
her extraordinary musical abilities, which had become matters 
of tradition; the furore she excited whenever she appeared after 
Jenny Lind at Berlin, Brussels, and other towns; the various 
opinions of the journalists respecting the two artists; and the 
fact that Pauline Garcia was the sister of Malibran, an artist 
who, while living, was hailed amongst us with a feeling little 
short of adoration, and is reverenced even in death; all tended 
to enkindle the public mind to a state of fervid anxiety and 
expectation. But Pauline Garcia, on her first appearance, did 
hot create the sensation which was looked for. Many circum- 
stances tended to cross the fond anticipation. We know not 
whether Pauline Garcia selected the Somnambula for her debut, 
or whether the management chose it for her. Whoever made 
the choice committed a grievous error. The grand classic 
vocalist, or the great tragic artist, was hardly fitted to shine 
in her brighest splendor in the lighter music of Amina, or in 
the melo-dramatic acting which the part requires. That she 
produced an immense effect in the opera, and that she carried 
away the house by storm in the last scene, are only proofs 
what consummate art can effect when applied to means which 
are foreign to natural gifts and natural genius. Independent 
of this, two circumstances militated strongly against the suc- 
cess of Pauline Garcia on the night of her first appearance. 
In the first place she herself was so extremely nervous in the 
earlier portion of the opera, as to be almost unable to articulate 
anote. In the next place Mario, who was to have played 
Elvino with her, was taken with sudden indisposition, and so 
the part was handed over to Signor Flavio, a foreign gentleman 
from Leicester Square, who, at a very short notice, did his 
best to supply Mario’s place. This disappointment was enough 
to upset the nerves of Jenny Lind herself. But Pauline Garcia 
cannot boast of tough sensibilities or perdurable resolutions. 
Like all children of real genius she is impulsive and alive to 
every breath of the stirring air. The Somnambula was repeated 
with great enthusiasm: but too much was expected, and an- 
ticipation was not fulfilled. Pauline Garcia took her fullest 
revenge in the Huguenots. 





The next novelty of the season was the Favorita. Neither 
did the Favorita produce the effect which was anticipated, 
although no opera could have been produced with greater 
completeness in the musical department, or with more splen- 
dour and magnificence in the dresses and scenery. The chapel 
scene was of itself worth a pilgrimage from Mecca to come 
and see. Grisi and Mario, though they acted and sang tran- 
scendantly, could not redeem Donizetti’s opera from its heavi- 
ness and frigidity. The last act alone held possession of the 
stage, and this was given occasionally during the season, the 
opera itself being performed but three times. 

Up to the middle of June the performances were confined to 
the operas above-named, the most popular of which appeared 
to be the Donna del Lago and the Lucrezia Borgia. On the 
13th of June the Capuletti e Montecchi was produced for 
Pauline Garcia. She created a powerful sensation, and as- 
serted her supremacy in the highest walks of lyric tragedy. 
There was no variety of opinions concerning this performance. 
She was at once acknowledged the compeer of Pasta, Malibran, 
and Grisi. The music of the Capuletti e Montecchi has little 
in it to court popular favour; wherefore the Capuletti e Mon- 
tecchi shared the fate of the Favortta, being, with the exception 
of the last act, which was occasionally produced on off nights, 
consigned to the tomb of the ‘‘ Capulets.” 

The Anna Bolena was reproduced about this time with great 
success, chiefly owing to its splendid cast, which included 
Grisi, Alboni, Mario, Tamburini, Tagliafico, &c. 

From the middle of June to the 13th of July we find nothing 
particular to record, if we except the comic duo from the Prova 
d'un Opera Seria, which was admirably sung and acted in 
character by Pauline Garcia and Tamburini. Indeed, we 
never heard this capital duet given with so much effect. The 
imitations of both artists of each others peculiarities were very 
happy. In this duet we had a capital specimen of Pauline 
Garcia’s excellence as a comic artist. Nothing could be more 
easy and elegant than her deportment, nor could any acting be 
more replete with archness, vivacity, and espidglerie. The 
comic duo had a great success, and was played frequently 
during the season, especially on the long nights. 

The favorite scena from Betly was also frequently intro- 
duced, and with the finale from Cenerentola, proved a source 
of immense success for Alboni. 

One of the most remarkable features of the season was the 
improvement in Mario since last year. The warmest admirers 
of the great tenor could hardly have believed so great an im- 
provement could have been accomplished in so short a period. 
In the Huguenots his acting and singing rose so far be- 
yond all his former efforts, as to entitle them to be classed with 
the loftiest achievements of the lyric stage. 

On the 19th of July the Queen commanded the perform- 
ances, and announced her intention of visiting the theatre in 
state. Mr. Delafield intimated to her Majesty that if it were 
her gracious pleasure the Huguenots would be produced the 
same night, whereupon her most gracious Majesty most gra- 
ciously accorded her most gracious assent, and the Huguenots 
was put into immediate rehearsal to be brought out in Jess 
than a fortnight. 

We need not recapitulate the recent history of the Huguenots 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera, nor go over the events 
of its success, nor enter into the minutize of its performance, 
nor point out the dramatic beauties and defects of Meyerbeer’s 
great work, nor descant upon the magnificence of the band 
and chorus under the direction of Mr. Costa, the Prince Regent 
of conductors, nor enlarge on Mario’s exquisite singing and 


| powerful acting, nor dwell upon—though we would fain do 
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so—the heart-appealing tones and sublime acting of Pauline 
Garcia, nor pause to consider the fine conception and energy 
of Marini, nor touch upon the grace and ease of the silver- 
voiced and bewitching Alboni, nor remark upon the impres- 
sive and sterling personation of Tamburini, nor note the 
fluidity and brilliant execution of Castellan, nor—in short, 
mention anything whatever about it—not even as regards the 
Queen’s visit and the box in its new decorations, laid out and 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gye, whose taste in such matters 
is paramount, and the crowds that flocked nightly to hear, see, 
and consider it—no, all these things have occupied too much 
of our time lately to render it at all necessary to say more 
than a word en passant concerning the Huguenots. Should 
our readers require a more analytic account of the opera, 
we refer them to the last five numbers of the Musical World, 
wherein he will find everything discussed, weighed, sifted, and 
truly valued. 

One word—but one word—of the ill-fated Guillaume Tell, 
and our review is concluded. 

We cannot but consider it as unsound policy to bring out 
such an opera as Guillaume Tell upon the very heel and rere- 
ward of the season. Had the greatest possible success fol- 
lowed its production, the only effect derivable therefrom would 
be its interference with the success of the Huguenots. The 
expense of getting it up, and the time consumed in rehearsals 
have all been wasted to no purpose, The illness of one of the 
performers has sent Rossini’s chef-d’@uvre to the right-about, 
and the shortness of the period existing between its first repre- 
sentation and the close of the season did not give the tenor 
time to recover. Guillaume Tell WAS PLAYED ONCE. 

The subscription season closed on Saturday last with the 
Huguenots. A more dense assembly was never witnessed 
inside the walls of a theatre. 

Three extra nights were given this week at reduced prices. 

On Monday, Norma was performed, with the last scene 
from Cenerentola, two acts of Capuletti e Montecchi, and a 
ballet divertissement. The house was not very full, owing, 
we presume, to the performance not being announced until 
Monday morning. 

On Wednesday an immense concourse assembled to witness 
the last representation of the Huguenots. We remember no more 
discerning and enthusiastic audience than that of Wednesday. 

Lucile Grahn appeared in a ballet divertissement. 

In our review of the season we have made no allusion to 
the ballet. Indeed, the ballets of the Royal Italian Opera are 
of so secondary a character that we must confess they are en- 
titled to no serious consideration. It is a question, we are given 
to understand, at this moment mooted in the private chambers 
of the theatre, whether a ballet corps shall, or shall not, be 
retained next year. We are glad we are not sitting in committee. 
We should hardly know which way to vote. As Sir Roger 
de Coverly says, “‘There’s much to be said on both sides.” 

The only feature of note appertaining to the ballet of this 
season was the engagement of Lucile Grahn, one of the most 
accomplished and elegant dancers of the day. The engage- 
ment of Mdlle. Robert may also be styled a feature. Of the 
lesser lights who have shone in the Covent Garden hemisphere, 
we would particularise Mdlles. Melina Marmet, Leopoldine 
Brussi, and Wauthier. All these fair daughters of Terpsichore 
have great merit, and are entitled to our commendation. 

We cannot conclude without expressing ourselves most 
strongly in favor of the general management entrusted to Mr. 
F.Gye. The affairs of the theatre, apart from the stage, could 
not have been entrusted to better hands, and we happen to 
know that the utmost satisfaction has been given to the sub- 








scribers and visitors on al! occasions. Mr. F. Gye has great 
experience in matters of this kind; and his experience and 
gentlemanly feeling adapt Lim most especially for conducting 
the affairs of a theatre like the Royal Italian Opera. 

To Mr. Pouteau, who acts under Mr. F. Gye, and looks to 
matters in front of the house, we are most willing to bear tes- 
timony, for attention and politeness, and the utmost readiness 
to assist the visitors. 

To Mr. Harris, who manages the operatic groupings, and 
regulates the marches and general disposition of the soldiers, 
attendants, &c., a word of strong commendation is not out of 
place. The completeness and effect of the ensemble of the 
several productions of the Royal Italian Opera depended in no 
small degree on Mr. Harris’s exertions and taste. 

And so with kind greeting, having nothing further to 
state, we take our leave of the Royal Italian Opera for the 
season 1848, 





LESSINC’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF TRAGEDY. 
Extracted and Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 


"Eorw ou 7 ia pipnows wodgews owovdaias cai redeias, ueyebos 
goin idvopévp Ady, xopis exaorou ray dav ey Tois uopins, 
pdvrev kai ov be & , 8° edéov xar GdBov mepaivovea ri 
roay roduTwv rabnudrev xadapow.— Aristotle. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of some important and entire action, 
naving a certain magnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
forms in different parta—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
tative ;—~effecting through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 


(conTINVED’¥Rom PAGE 531.) 

A porr may have done a great deal, and yet at the same 
time may have lavished nothing. It is not enough that his 
work produces some effect upon us, it should also produce 
those which belong to it, as one of a class; it must have these 
especially, and the want of these can in no way be compen- 
sated by all the rest, especially when the class is of such great 
importance, and difficulty, and value, that all the trouble and 
all the outlay would be expended in vain, if nothing were to 
be produced but such effects as would just as well be obtained 
by a class less difficult, and requiring less weighty preparations. 
A complicated machine should not be set in motion just to lift 
a bundle of straw ; I ought not to spring a mine to blow up that 
which I can upset with my foot; I ought not to kindle a pile 
to burn a gnat. 

Why the hard labour of the dramatic form? Why is a 
theatre built? why are men and women disguised ? why are our 
memories put on the stretch ? and why is the whole town in- 
vited to a certain spot ?—why all this if nothing more is to be 
produced but one of those emotions, which might be produced 
about as well by a good tale, read by any one in his own 
corner at home ? 

The dramatic form is the only one in which pity and fear 
can be excited; at least in no other form can these passions 
be excited to so great a degree. And yet people will rather 
excite all the other passions than these—will rather apply the 
dramatic form to any purpose than to that to which it is so 
specially adapted. 

The public puts up with it. That is good, and also not 
good ; for one is not very anxious for the banquet with which 
one must always put up. 

It is well known how eagerly plays were sought by the 
Greek and Roman people, especially tragic plays by the 
former. But how indifferent—how cold is our people with 
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respect to the stage! Where can the difference arise but 
from this cause, that the Greeks on witnessing their stage felt 
inspired with such strong, such extraordinary emotions, that 
they could scarcely wait for the moment to arrive when they 
should feel them again and again; whereas the impressions 
which we receive from our stage are so weak that we seldom 
think it worth the time and money te obtain them? We go 
to the theatre—almost all, almost always—from curiosity, from 
fashion, from ennui—for the sake of society, for the sake of 
staring and being stared at. There are very few who go from 
any other motive, and these do so but seldom. 

I say we—our people, our stage, but I do not mean only us 
Germans. We Germans confess honestly enough that we 
have no theatre,* What many of our critics mean by this 
confession, when they agree to it, and are at the same time 
great worshippers of the French theatre, I do not rightly know, 
But I know well enough what I mean. I mean not only that 
we Germans, but that the nation which boasts that it has had 
a theatre for the last hundred years—nay, the best theatre in 
all Europe,—I mean, I say, that the French have as yet no 
theatre. 

Certainly not a tragic theatre. For even the impressions 
which are made by French tragedy are so flat—so cold. Let 
us hear a Frenchman speak of them. 

“ With all the prominent beauties of our theatre,” says M. 
de Voltaire, there was a concealed fault, which was not ob- 
served, because the public could of itself have no idea higher 
than that which the great masters gave them by means of their 
great master-piece. Saint Evremond alone a hit on this 
fault, saying, that our pieces do not make impression enough ; 
that that which ought to awaken pity at most excites sensi- 
bility ; that a slight emotion takes the place of a shock, and 
astonishment the place of terror; in short, that our impres- 
sions do not go deep enough. It is not to be denied that 
Saint Evremond has here placed his finger exactly on the 
secret wound of the French theatre. People may say, if they 
will, that Saint Evremond is the author of the wretched eomedy 
Sir Politic Wouldbe, and of another, equally wretched, called 
Les Opera, that his little social poems are the most bald and 
common-place things of their dean and that he was nothing 
but a twister of phrases, All this may be very true, but a 
man may be without a spark of genius, and yet have a great 
deal of taste and esprit, His taste was certainly very refined, 
since he has so accurately touched on the cause why most of 
our pieces are so weak and cold. We have always lacked a 
certain degree of warmth, while we have had everything else.” 

That is to say, we have had everything but just that which 
we ought to have had : our tragedies were excellent, only they 
were no tragedies, And how was it that they were not so? 

“This coldness,” continues Voltaire, “this uniform weak- 
ness proceeded partly from the petty spirit of gallantry which 
was then so prevalent among the gentlemen and ladies of the 
court, and transformed tragedy into a succession of amorous 
discourses in the style of the romances, Cyrus and Clélie. 
The pieces that formed the exception consisted of long political 
arguments, such as made Sertorius so worthless, Otho so cold, 
and Surene and Altila so wretched. But there was another 
cause Which kept the highly pathetic away from our stage, and 
prevented the action from being really tragic; this was the 
small miserable theatre, with its pitiful decorations. What 
could be done with a few dozen boards, and these filled with 
spectators ?t With what pomp and preparation could one 





* This was Written, it will be remembered, in 1768. 
+ It will be réthem » Spat in the eatly theattes some of the audience were 
to sit on the stage.—Tra ns, 











allure, rivet, deceive the eyes of Yige operse ? What great 
tragic action could be represented ? hat scope was there for 
the poet’s imagination? The pieces necessarily consisted of 
long narratives, and thus were dialogues rather than plays, 
Every actor wished to shine in a long monologue, and a piece 
without such things was a failure. This form destroyed all theas 
trical action, all the great expressions of passion, all strong 
pictures of human misfortune, all terrific strokes that penetrate 
to the inmost soul: the heart was scarcely moved, much less 
was it rent.” 

The first cause is right enough. Gallantry and_ politics 
always leave one cold, and no poet in the world ever succeeded 
in combining with these the excitement of pity and fear. The 
former let us hear nothing but the coxcomb or the schoolmase 
ter; the latter require that we shall hear nothing but the man 

But the second cause. Is it possible that the want of a 
spacious theatre and good decorations have had such an in- 
fluence on the genius of the poet? Is it true that every tragic 
action requires pomp and preparation? Or ought not the poet 
rather to arrange his piece so as to produce its perfect effect 
even without these adjuncts ? 

According to Aristotle he certainly ought to do this. “Fear 
and pity,” says the philosopher, ‘‘ may indeed be excited by 
the spectacle (wus), but they can also be produced by the 
mere connection of the incidents, which latter is the preferable 
way, and that of the better poet. For the fable should be so 
constructed, that if it is not seen, it may inspire him who 
merely hears the course of the incidents, with pity and fear at 
these incidents,—as the fable of Gidipus, which need only be 
heard to produce that effect. To attain this end by means of 
spectacle requires less art, and is the affair of those who have 
undertaken the production of the piece.” 

To shew how dispensable are all theatrical decorations, a 
remarkable experiment has been made with Shakspeare’s plays. 
Considering the constant interruptions and change of place, 
what pieces stood more in need of assistance from the scenes 
and decorative art, than these? However, there was a time 
when the stage upon which they were represented consisted of 
nothing but a curtain of coarse stuff, which, when it was 
drawn up, shewed nothing but bare walls, or at most, a lining 
of mats or carpets; so that there was nothing but the ima- 
gination to help the spectator’s understanding, or to assist the 
spectators. And nevertheless, it is said that Shakspeat’s 
plays, without any scenes, were more intelligible than they 
have afterwards been with them. f 

If then the poet need not trouble himself at all about the 
decoration—if the decoration, even when it appears necessary, 
may be left out without remarkable injury to the piece, why 
should the fact, that the French poets have not produced more 
moving pieces, be attributed to the smallness and badness of 
the theatre? No, the fault lay in the pieces themselves. 

This is proved by experience. The French have now a 
handsomer and more spacious stage; the spectators are no 
longer allowed to occupy it; the coulisses are empty: the 
decorator hos free scope; he paints and sets up all that the 
poet tequires; but where are the warmer pieces that have 
resulted from this state of things ? Does M. de Voltaire flatter 
himself that his Semiramis is such a piece? There is plenty 
of pomp and decoration, and a ghost into the bargain, and yet 
I know nothing colder than the Semiramis. 





(To be continued.) 
¢ In of his facts Lessing makes a citation from Theophilus Cidbers 
** Lives of Foes,” of elem, Te spore be nearly a translation, that it is 
Fee ee Fae, eee the debekoaty was supplied Oy the’ opine amd 
judgment of the actors, This point Leasing bas élurred over.~Taans, 
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SONNET. 

NO, XCVIII. 
INDIAN PANTHEON, VIII 

KRISHNA,* 


Futness of Vishnu, burning to disclose 
His pow’r in form that mortal eye might see, 
Enveloping his own immensity 
With a clear veil, that still the glory shows. 
Whoever looks upon thee, Krishna, knows 
The body is no prison-house to thee ; 
Thy soul divine in ev’ry limb is free, 
And ev’ry fibre with thy godhead glows. 
The world, where man is doom’d to endless toil, 
To thee was but a spacious field of gladness, 
Where, wildly sporting, thou might’st shew thy force ; 
Earth ever touch’d thee, but it could not soil. 
When thou wert sad, ’twas but the play of sadness— 


The shadow, cast at will, on life’s bright course. N.D. 


* Krishna is the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, differing from the rest, inas- 
much as in him the whole power of Vishnu was displayed, whereas in them only 
a part was manifested. He is completely an Indian Apollo. 


see no difference between “ diabics and knevis,” and raise the 
most ridiculous objection to things naturally plain and simple. 
Readers not having the paternal sympathies of writers, catch 
at the least tendency to the ridiculous, and c'est la ridicule qué 
tue. But, nothing in this instance will prevent the common 
sense reader from thinking on that celebrated etymological 
identification by which Jeremiah King and pickled cucumber 
are proved to be one and the same thing; viz., Jeremiah 
King—Jer. King—gerkin! But to return. There is another 
species of modulation still remaining in the key and mode, 
equally simple, and yet it has been in every theoretical work— 
a subject of great importance. It is that modulation, which is 
employed in the harmonizing of the scale, called the rule of 
the octave. Various authors, various modes. The most clear 
seems to be that in which the diatonic scale is divided into 
portions, consisting of five lower degrees and four upper 
degrees ; and as the harmony assigned to one portion is merely 
a transposition of that which is assigned to the other, one of 
the four highest degrees is consequently treated as two. 
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MODULATION, SEQUENCE, &e. | = 
Sir,—I regret much that ambiguity of expression should ¥ ry 
be my forte in the communication I had the honor of submitting oft f—e 


to the Musical World, on “ Modulation and Keys.” Modula- 
tion in the key seems a paradox. There is, or is not, such a 
thing. “To modulate in the key and mode,” says Kohlman, 
and a host of theoretical writers, “the progression must be 
taken with such tones and semitones as belong naturally to 
that mode.” It necessarily follows that the most simple species 
of modulation in the key and mode is produced by alternate 
progressions from the harmony of the tonie to that of the 
dominant, and from the harmony/of the dominant to that of 
the tonic: the harmony upon the tonic being the fundamental 
concord, or either of its inversions, and that upon the dominant 
being either acommon chord or the fundamental discord, or 


either of their inversions. 
Com. chord on dominant, 
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As this molulation is of the most frequent occurrence, some 
thousands of waltzes having no other, it is evident that there 
is a question whether such progression is a modulation or not. 
When we take into consideration the multiplied and various 
modifications of which these simple chords are susceptible 
from other positions, from diatonic suspensions and interrup- 
tions, and from chromatic species, it will be evident that, 
simple as they appear, they are far from being destitute of rich 
harmonic combinations. I am aware that this may be termed 
a mere progression, not one of modulation. C’est egal. There 
are some who confuse together the most opposite names, who 











5 6 4 6 6 264 264 
5 3 5 3 3 


A slight glance at the above will enable the musical student 
to perceive that the harmony is restricted to the fundamental 
concord and its first inversion, succeeded by the second and 
first inversions of the fundamental discord in the ascending | 
scale, and by its third and second inversions in the descending 
scale. It is unnecessary to add, that the minor mode of the 
scale can be harmonized in the same manner, the only exeep- 
tion being in those accidentals which are peculiar to the minor 
mode. 
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There is yet another and more complete species of modala- 
tion remaining in key and mode; viz.,that which permits all 
the other degrees of the diatonic scale to earry the same 
chords and take the same progressions as the key-note itself. 
This species of modulation is used with the finest ‘effect by 
Handel in the form of sequence, which consists of a series of 
similar progressions either from concord to concord, or from 
ae to discord, or even (by omission) from discord to 

scord. 














Examples of great variety are well known, and the above 
need not have been given but as proofs of there being “ modu- 
lation in as well as out of the key,” and that is no new thing 





to use the term. The examples and remarks are a mere 
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compilation ; and before I conclude permit me to observe that 
the theory of progressive cadences, so ably written upon and 
illustrated by John Barnett, is one perfectly well known to the 
German student, more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Darmstadt, where the Abbé Vogler resided for more than half 
a century. My deeply lamented friend and master, Dr. Kinch, 
had pursued the study of this and other Algebraical calcula- 
tions of the Abbé with a closeness equal to that of the 
microscopic brain of a Blumenbach; his remarks on their 
ulility were ever most amusing. Your correspondent, F. F. is 
& very grave and serious enquirer; that he is a lover of truth 
no one can conscientiously doubt; but that he adopts ex- 
traordinary impressions is as clear as noon-day. His asser- 
tions are often ill-timed and mal-d-propos, never more so than 
when made upon himself, and never more sinning against 
good taste, and that modesty which sits so gracefully on men 
of genius and talent. Had he confined himself to that portion 
of the Abbé Vogler’s theory with an acknowledgment of its 
author, had he taken up that peculiar branch of addition and 
subtraction, giving those illustrations and examples—which 
any diligent and industrious pupil must have by him—an 
important and valuable contribution might have been the 
result, and the firm, but mild rebuke of a Barnett had been 
spared, 

Gratified to find the pages of the Musical World ever open 
to “fair disquisition and lawful argument,” I am ever, dear 
Sir, yours most obliged, Wn. Aspunt, 





MENDELSSOHN’S MIDSUMMER NICHT’S DREAM. 


Tue following rhapsody is from the pen of one Fink, a 
German critic. We have borrowed it from an article on 
the approaching Worcester Festival, which appeared in 
the columns of our cotemporary Berrowes’ Worcester Jour- 
nal ;— 


“Tones of simple melody seem to float, like soft and delicate 
whispers, through the shadows of night. It seems as though 
something mystic were approaching from the distance shrouded 
in darkness, which suddenly settles like a gleam of moonshine on 
the desired spot. Now gentle and vigorous sounds alternate, as 
though a power of both those characters, veiled in the misty 
clouds, were at hand; and in a chord of silvery softness, Titania 
beckons her fairy followers, who, forthwith forming in couples, 
wind through the silent wood in fantastic twirling dances, Here 
detaching themselves from their companions, a diminutive elfin 
couple creep into a polished acorn cup, and sing in delicate fairy 
strains to the elegant movements of the rest. Pea-blossom, 
Mustard-seed, Moth, and Cobweb, are there among the busy 
revellers in the Moonshine ; and there is such a twirling and 
flirting, and rustling and glitter, that one would fain be present 
at the nuptial revels of the bright-helmed Theseus, were it even 
in the capacity of a tinker, Anon somebody trips in with a 
prying look, softly and slowly, as though he were plotting mis- 
chief ; and this personage is no other than Friend Oberon, 
attended by his roguish Puck, projecting a little spell to punish 
his ey consort. And lo! on a sudden, matters become 
coarsely real and corporeal. ‘Ihe “rude mechanicals” are about 
to rehearse their “most lamentable comedy” in the wood, and 
the lovers are eloping because the cruel father will not let his 
daughter marry him she loves. The night is as busy and full 
of life as though it were open day, and a legato cantabile, keeping 
. the character of the scene, expresses the impassioned prayer 
of the maiden, exhausted by her flight, imploring that she may 
be allowed to slumber undisturbed on the mossy rock. In the 
foreground beneath the trees the mechanics are rehearsing their 
drama, each according to his part; Oberon surveys unseen the 
strange performance, and gives his commands to the sly Puck. 
The scene is now one of wonderful bustle and confusion— 
mortals rehearse and elves dance, Oberon smiles, and Puck, 





ever frolicsome and mischievous, returning, dives through the 
dewy atmosphere, and presents to his radiant master the magic 
floweret, Love in Idleness, whose penetrating juice changes the 
wise to stupid and the stupid into wise. This is, between our- 
selves, the very flower which, among other things, is the cause 
that the most shallow effusions, thus metamorphosed, are the 
most assiduously read and strummed. Dip them into the water, 
their element, and Puck’s observation is perfectly legible upon 
their hairy foreheads— 


“ Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe.” 


It is only a pity that the wag should always mistake his man, 
and, instead of the right, invariably hit upon the wrong! But 
for the rest, this is after all of little consequence ; for in a genuine 
Midsummer Night’s Dream it is proper that all things should 
be at cross purposes; and yet so clearly defined, that in the 
confusion we may distinguish the forms of the beings com- 
posing it. And here the great charm is that this is just the 
case in this instance. Oh! what a delightful thing is a merry 
dream! Suddenly the chord of the diminished seventh, that 
pliant and accommodating harmony, accompanied by rumbling 
basses, resounds through the busy scene, and one may fancy 
Quince exclaiming, “ Bless thee, Bottom ; bless thee, thou art 
translated!” No matter! it is rather a piece of good fortune 
for Bottom. Although the scared artisans run off at the sight 
of his monstrous Ges the slumbering ‘Titania, being also 
under the spell of the magic floweret, on awaking beholds the 
transformed wight: and oh! how beautiful and intellectual 
does she find the agreeable beast !—how lovingly does she caress 
him! The sprightly elves are ordered to dance to her long- 
eared darling, and Recdlesees to scratch his lovely little head. 
Theseus now approaches with his Queen of the Amazons and 
train of huntsmen to the sound of the horns and the barking of 
dogs. Things now begin to assume a clearer aspect. Bottom 
too is disenchanted, and it seems as if the clowns were playing 
Pyramus and Thisbe at the wedding. Bottom roars so that the 
duke says, “ Let him roar again!” Lysander has returned to 
his love, and matters end so much to our satisfaction, that one 
cannot help exclaiming with Bottom, “I have had a most rare 
vision—I have had a dream past the wit of man to say what 
dream it was. Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound 
this dream.” In short, the beauty of the thing is, that in its true 
sense, the beginning is the 2nd and the end the beginning. 

Now let the reader, who in this account may here and there 
have observed something of a flowery description, first of all 
read the Midsummer Night’s Dream; then let him pay atten- 
tion to this music, and he will be delighted with it, and feel the 
import of the lines— 

‘Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so, 
And being done, thus Wall away doth go.” 


There is not much criticism in this, but the manner in 
which the ‘* dominant seventh” is introduced is curious. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC IN PLYMOUTH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Since I last wrote to you, the Keans have been playing here 
to overflowing houses. They commenced their engagements 
on Monday. The Wife’s Secret was the opening piece, and 
was put upon the stage in a manner that reflected great credit 
on the management; the mise en scene was appropriate and 
complete. The appearance of Mrs. Kean was the signal of a 
simultaneous burst of applause from every part of thé house, 
and Charles Kean’s reception was not less enthusiastic ; shouts 
of applause, waving of handkerchiefs, &c., expressed the 
satisfaction of the audience. Mrs. Kean was labouring under 
a severe cold, but, notwithstanding, she acted with that 
graceful ease and thorough earnestness which give such a 
peculiar charm to every character she undertakes. Charles 





Kean threw all that truthful pathos into the character of Sir 
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Walter Amyott which has stamped it so entirely his own. In 
consequence of many people being unable to obtain seats on 
Monday, The Wife’s Secret was repeated last night, and I hear 
there is to be an extra night on Saturday, such is the furore it 
has created. ‘ 

You can have no conception of the excitement occasioned 
by Alboni’s name being advertised to sing here on the 9th. 
People are coming from all parts of Cornwall and the northern 
extremity of this county. Already are rooms and beds se- 
cured in all the principal hotels. Weiss and his wife accom- 
pany her. I understand there will only be but one concert, 
however; this is very bad policy, for I am quite sure the 
residents and number of strangers that are always staying 
here at this season of the year would more than fill our large 
assembly room three times over ; and many who have not the 
opportunity of going to London will be disappointed of hearing 
the Queen of all vocalists. The management of all this 
devolves on Mr. Rowe, and no one understands catering for 
the amusement of the musical portions of society of this town 
and neighbourhood better than this talented musician. 


August 24th. J. E. B. 





MUSIC AT YORK. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue Yorkshire Amateur Society held its fortieth annual 
meeting in this city on the 25th and 26th ultimo. 

This Society, composed of gentlemen of the county, for- 
merly gave their concerts at York, Hull, Sheffield, and Leeds, 
but from want of due encouragement from the public, have 
been discontinued at the two last places. 

The programme on this occasion, though perhaps not 
selected or arranged quite according to our London notions, 
contained much that was good, and displayed considerable 
individual talent among the members of the Society. 

The first day’s performance included two symphonies— 
No. 10 Haydn, and the E flat Mozart; three overtures— 
Egmont, Oberon, and Anacreon ; a pianoforte concerto, No. 1, 
Mendelssohn, and solos for the clarionet and concertina, inter- 
spersed with something more than the ordinary compliment of 
glees and songs. 

Here then was a feast of good things ; and if the perform- 
ance of all was not quite equal, still there was much that was 
highly commendable. 

The orchestra, led by Dr. Camidge, gave the symphonies 
and overtures with very tolerable effect. 

e The necessity, however, of a conductor with a score, in order 
to ensure the proper performance of such works as these, seems 
too obvious to need insisting on; and it must be confessed 
that the absence of one was felt more than once during these 
concerts, and is the more remarkable in this instance, since the 
Society can here command the services of so eminent a musi- 
cian as Dr. Camidge. 

The Concerto of Mendelssohn, performed by Mr. Newman, 
jun., must be mentioned as deserving of especial praise. It 
was played throughout, and displayed musical feeling and 
intelligence of a high order. The last movement, however, was 
taken too slowly. Mr. N. is, I am informed, a pupil of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett, and itis no small eulogium to tell him 
that he does credit to the teaching of his great master. A solo 
on the clarionet (Herr Meyer), and one on the concertina 
(Mr. Hogill), made up the sum of instrumental music on 
this day. 


of Webbe, Cooke, Calcott, Lord Mornington, Sir H. Bishop, 
and Miss L. Barber, sung by the gentlemen of the Minster. 

The glee by Miss L. B, is written with care, and possesses 
originality and beauty sufficient to entitle its composer to an 
honorable place among the best glee writers of the day. Mrs. 
Sunderland sustained her well-earned reputation by her excel- 
lent rendering of “‘ Let the bright seraphim,” a song by C. A. 
Seymour, and the “‘ Echo” of Sir H. Bishop. 

The vocal music was accompanied by Mr. Shaw, a resident 
professor, in a most musician-like manner. 

The second day’s performance, like the first, included two 
symphonies, Beethoven’s, in D and F; the overtures to Der 
Freyschutz, Cenerentola, and Zauberflote, with solos for the 
clarionet and violin, and some glees and songs. 

It will be only necessary here to mention particularly the 
violin playing of Master C. Allen, a youth ten years of 
the piece selected was Meyseder’s well known Op. 40. His 
bowing is free—execution sufficiently rapid even for the diffi- 
culties of this piece—and intonation correct, and altogether 
gives a promise of future excellence which, if he does not dis- 
appoint expectation, bids fair to place him among the best 
performers on this instrument. 

The meeting, which was held in the Festival Concert Room, 
appeared to give entire satisfaction to a crowded and fashion- 
able audience. 

York, August 20th, 1848. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


NO. XXVII. 


In the soul of purity, 

Dwells a subtler alchemy 
Than the chymist’s, which, of old, 
Melted lead to ruddy gold. 


All that touches purity, 

In that wondrous alchemy, 
—Sin or sorrow, wrong or woe, 
Change divine must undergo. 


Maiden-sighted purity 

Knows none other alchemy 
Than its ignorance of sin ; 
Impure sense is foul within. 


NO. XXVIII. 


Or the pebble on the beach 
Or distant star 

Lie alike within thy reach, 
Or near or far— 

Each or either, earth or sky, 

As thy courage, wide or nigh. 


Light it matters, this to prize 
Or there aspire ; 
In thyself the measure lies 
Of thy desire— 
Dwarf or Titan, far or near, 
Reaching there, or stumbling here. Cc. 





MUSIC IN WALES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Last week, you stated that Mr. E. W. Thomas, the violin- 
ist, had given a concert at Denbigh; it should have been 
Carnarvon. Miss Whitehead, Mr. Ryalls (of Liverpool), and 
Mr. John Parry, have given concerts at the following places : 
—Holywell, Carnarvon (with Mr. Thomas), Bangor, Beau- 
maris, Conway, Rhyll (a petit Brighton), Denbigh, Mold, 
Ruthin, Llangollen, Dolgelley, Tremadoc (a town built on 





The vocal music consisted of some of the well known glees 
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land saved from the sea by embankment), Oswestry, and 
Wrexham. The performances at these localities have afforded 
general satisfaction, especially the singing of John Parry in a 
new song, written by Mr. J. W. Roe, called, “ Our Native 
Land in three short volumes.” 

In October, a gathering of Welsh Bards and Minstrels will 
take place at Abergavenny, when a variety of prizes will be 
awarded for poems and essays on historical subjects. Several 
harps will be awarded to performers on that venerable instru- 
ment; and medals will be given to the best singers of Pennil- 
lion (epigrammatic stanzas) accompanied by the harpers; also 
for the best troupe of singers, in parts, of harmonized Welsh 
airs, &c., &c. Mr. Brinley Richards (a Welcliman) will con- 
duct the musical part of the festival, which will occupy two or 
three days. The meeting is styled Kisteddvod, which signifies 
a congress of Bards and Minstrels. Her Majesty the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to allow that the festival shall be 
held under the patronage of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
In former years, kings and princes used to preside at these 
festivals, and invest the successful candidates with the medals. 
Our present sovereign (when Princess Victoria) did so, in 1832 
at Beaumaris, and the Duke. of Sussex, at Denbigh, in 1828. 





FLOWERS versus BARNETT. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Rivals there be whose sifting powers 

Exerted are to un-do Flowers, 

But they must exercise diseression 

Or Jess will be in their ion. 
Quiet, (tho’ much assail’d) is their unvexed victim 
But as Dean Swift would say “ he’s often lick’d ’em.”’ 


Sir,—Why were these “ disjointed extracts’ published in the Mu- 
sical World by my joint and fellow scholar, Mr. John Barnett ?—to 
instruct ? No, — because disjointed matter only puzzels :— to 
amuse? no, because puzzling matter is tedious: to make a display of 
knowledge ? yes, because he who is puzzled is very merciful in compli- 
ment to his own understanding :—to stand up as a rival theorist? yes, 
because fellow-scholars are too usually envious masters. Lastly, were 
these “ disjointed extracts” written for a still meaner purpose, viz. an 
attempt to strip me of some merit that Mr, Barnett discerned and thought 
it prudent and benevolent to turn it to my disadvantage ?—this question 
I will leave to the decision of your readers; inthe meantime I will en- 
deavour to scan my rival’s thoughts and lay bear his pretentions both as 
a logican and musical theorist. 

On a former occasion when Mr. Barnett exercised his ingenuity to 
harm me, he carefully avoided argument with me on the plea of business 
and he manifests a similar desire on the present occasion—this is not the 
conduct of a man of parts though it may be taken as a mark of cow- 
ardice and cunning,—so at least, I should argue in the case of another. 
Especially would it be so considered where we find neither time nor 
trouble spared in defaming my character and denying me of my just 
rights. I am in no way envious of my rival, but rivals should be 
cautious for their own sakes, if they have not the nobility of character 
to care for others. I must (as Lavater would say) pronounce Mr. John 
Barnett to be a very unhappy man and | hope that time will work a 
great change in him for his own sake. Be assured I have not the 
slightest unkind feelings rankling in my heart towards him and I dayly 
prove this by giving him that due meed of praise that he so unrelentingly 
denies me. But though I do this heartily, yet when 1 am attacked I can 
defend myself as the sequel will show. 

Mr. Barnett remarks ‘1 hardly think your correspondent Mr, French 
Flowers has any right to progressive cadences as his own invention.” 
Taking this sentence in its abstracted sense ; it means, that a new form 
given to any branch of science is no novelty at all. Now where can Mr. 
Barnett find the invention I ley claim to? He says, it is derived from 
Abbé Vogler’s system; this I emphatically deny: and he ought to 
know that Vogler employed figures only for the several chords as they 
stand upon the degrees of the major and minor (harmonious) modes— 
he went no further than this and other Theorists have followed him in 
this respect. But when my rival asserts that my invention “is essen- 
tially derived from the resources of the same system, and by the agents, 
Addition and Subtraction” allow me to inform him that A. Vogler never 
used the agents of addition and subtraction at all! Supposing that it 
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were otherwise, then let me define Mr. Barnett’s logic. Arithmetic, is 
necessary to the science of astronomy, and the more this agent is uni- 
versally applied the better will every phenomenon in the Heavens be 
calculated and understood by others. In what does the great Hershal’s 
merit and fame consist? in the application he made of arithmetic. But 
Mr. Barnttt would (in agreement with his logic) rob him of his fame 
because he used an agent that he did not himself invent ! 

Now, neither A Vogler nor X Schnyder Von Wartensee employed the 
agent I have used for the developement of ‘‘ progressive cadences” —this 
omission has not escaped my observation and he who first gives to any 
branch of science a particular form, does something new and it is no 
drawback to a discovery that the means applied was previously known 
to others or used in another branch of the same science. If any reason- 
ing be falacious, then all discoveries by known means are the inventions 
of noone. Again, did Vogler or Schnyder first point out that harmo. 
nies by subtracting and adding two were best suited to the continuation of 
musical conceptions? No, this fact never struck them. Is this also 
nothing new? By Mr. Barnett’s desire to rob me of one invention, (if 
it be worthy of the title) he has now another new idea to palm upon 
another if he chooses, 

I will now examine Mr. Barnett’s “own form” of explaining and 
illustrating sequences and I would just remark that it would have been 
far better policy had he given our master’s own form instead of his own, 
for then he would not have misapplied words and contradicted himself 
so astonishingly, nor would he have made so many school boy faults in 
his musical illustrations. At any rate, it is now clear to me that the sale 
of my forthcoming work on Sequence (which the famous Dr. Spohr has 
permitted me to dedicate to him) will not be damaged in the least by 
the theoritical writings of my rival—this point, therefore is not gained! ! 
Mr. Barnett’s opening sentence on sequence is incorrect. I deny that 
consecutively adding or subtracting any given number to one chord can 
form a sequence, because sequence means the resemblance of one or 
more melodic figures. In order to constitute a resemblance to anything, 
there must be something to liken it—then how can one chord resemble 
no chord? and how can a sequence be made of one link? What does 
link mean and what its use? I always understood the term to imply the 
connection of two or more notes or chords followed by others of equi- 
distances either by subtraction or addition. Mr. Barnett refers to a 
bass moving in Einglied [one linked] sequences; this is sheer nonsense, 
I wish he would show me such a bass. ‘I'he first illustration of a two 
linked sequence is that of a scholar’s, nota master’s, and Schnyder 
would use his red pencil across it and say ‘‘there is an indirect octave 
between the first and fourth voices—try again, sir.” Mr. Barnett next 
observes ‘sequences cannot be made by subtracting one, because fifths 
and octaves cannot be avoided.” By a parity of reasoning then, se- 
quences by adding one would be open to the same objections and my 
rival’s first illustration is by adding one! thus in the first series the 
figares are I V—in the second series, 11 VI—and in the third series, 
lil VII. Now does not each link in each series add one? But reader 
you will almost doubt me when I tell you that Mr. Barnett has broken 
his own rule (not our master’s) in every one of his own illustrations on 
page 521, for each sequence is by subtracting one! Surely Mr. Barnett 
must have forgotten his German lessons altogether: for seriously a pupil 
in ten lessons Could not have committed himself more. It was less ne- 
cessary to state that ‘ substraction by two is effective’ than to say that 
subtraction by three is bolder and more decided in its effects, because 
the mention of the other seems to leave this in the minority — 
for those things which produce the least effects are most worthy of notice. 
Unlike our master, Mr. Barnett has pursued no ‘plan, he runs from thee 
sequences by triads to those of tetrads; touches on sequences upon ca- 
dences without even explaining their meaning, but 1 do not at all wonder 
at this when I look over the twelve illustrations on page 521 for all with 
the exception of No X are faulty and disagreeable. What would our 
master say to them? NoJI. Why make an indirect fifth between the 
first and fourth voices—why write the first link in wide harmony, and 
make sucli unmeaning skips in the voices | have named? No II. Is still 
worse, having the same faults with the addition of doubling the third in 
the chord of the sixth—and this is repeated at No III. Why not have 
noted, that chords in the third form produce the weakest sequences: see 
Nos V and VI. No VII. Why write this sequence in close harmony; 
this Schnyder did not allow? No VIII. Why write this in wide har« 
mony; or rather I ought to say, why illustrate a sequence that cannot 
be made available, because of the horrible treatment of the dissonant in 
the fourth voice? No 1X and XI Why these weak sequences? No XII. 
Why illustrate a sequence that is forbidden on account of the unprepared 
dissonant, Our master would also condemn this sequence on the ground 
of the non-resolution of the dissonant, but herein he errs, because disso- 
nants may be retarded as well as resolved. Mr Editor I have performed 
my task, I ‘trust to your satisfaction: it now remains for Mr Barnett to 
defend himself, which if he cannot (and how can he) allow me to remind 
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him that hard words will avail him nothing and to beg of him in future 
to speak of the letters I write to you in more becoming phrasiology than 
calling them “these scraps” for this will only show bad feeling bad 
breeding and bad temper. It must be evident to all who read this letter 
that I have no reason to fear or hate Mr Barnett and I am sure I am 
ready to be on friendly terms with him, and I faithfully assure you, Mr 
Editor, that no conduct of thls gentleman’s shall ever induce me to 
forget that his talents deserve a musician’s praise although I cannot 
compliment him on his theoretical qualifications —I am your’s truly 
Frencu Fiowers. 





LITERATURE MADE A PROFESSION. 
(From “ Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper.’’) 


WuHenever a man makes a proposition for founding a 
beneficial institution, or removing a noxious one, he submits 
himself to the jurisdiction of every variety of opinion: and as 
men view everything and every circumstance with some little 
difference of position, he is subjected to every variation of the 
mental compass. Impracticable, absurd, Quixotic, impossible, 
are words found most frequently in the vocabularies of those 
whose energy is chiefly directed to carping at every pro- 
position, and thwarting any novelty, however reasonably 
proposed or urgently required. That it is time that some 
effort should be made to elevate the scattered class of authors 
into a profession is manifested on all sides; and impressed 
with this conviction, I throw out the following crude 
suggestions ; having no other motive but a public one, I shall 
be more than satisfied if they only lead to the serious con- 
sideration of the subject by competent and influential men, 
even though none of them should be deemed practicable. 

To be respected we must be respectable; and to be 
respectable, as modetn society is constituted, we must be 
possessed of riches; if not individually, at least collectively. 
It is on this principle that Conservatives defend the badly 
distributed riches of the Church. Authors are proverbially 
poor, and consequently improvident. It is necessary to 
remove this stigma (a great one in a commercial country), 
and also to correct this habit. By founding an academy, by 
urging Government to give pensions ? Certainly not alone by 
these means, though perhaps there must be a leaven of both 
in any scheme that shall tend to incorporate authors. Before, 
however, proceeding further in this direction, I cannot do 
better than quote some remarks .in the last number of the 
British Quarterly Review: 

“Unhappily, the whole history of academies, and the whole philosophy 
of man, irresistibly demonstrate that it is the inevitable tendency of 
academies to foster mediocrity to the exclusion of originality, and of 
governments to bestow pensions with the most reckless disregard of all 
question of claims. Pensions always will be matters of favoritism. 
Let any one run his eye over the pension-list, and he will be amazed at 
the names he finds there ; even those who have a right to their place there 
have seldom, if éver, been admitted on the strength of their claims, 
while the celebrity of the greater number could only be ascertained by 
considerable reséatch, It is, indeed, desirable, that society should more 
distinctly reeognise the importance of literature. One cannot but 
deplore a state of things which tolerates hall porters to Government 
houses beifig paid higher than astronomers royal. One cannot but 
deplore the indifference of governments to literature—an indifference 
shown in the scanty encouragement given to men of letters, and their 
‘exclusion from all official situations. Every one can see that it would 
be greatly for the benefit of literature if men whose talents do not fit 
them for popularity, could gain their livelihood by some other means than 
those of the pen ; that poets, historians, philosophers, should be employed 
by the State, to do the State’s work; as mere clerks if you will, but at 
any rate as clerks whose existence would be secured by the employment, 
and whose leisure hours might be devoted to the prosecution of useful 
though unpopular studies. But the fault lies not at the door of Govern- 
ment. Did the public but feel strongly on this point, and distinctly 
exprets its feelings, Government would be forced to trouble itself about 
the matter. To answer the question then just put-—What can society 











do?—we would say :—It can open its eyes to the fact, that literature is 
one of the most important elements in civilisation, and that men of 
letters are lay priests, whose calling demands respect. That is the word: 
respect! Goldsmith himself in a passage in his ‘Inquiry into the State 
of Learning,’ has said the same thing. ‘ What are the proper encourage- 
ments of genius? I answer Subsistence and respect /”"” 


With these remarks, especially as relates to academies, I 
agree, and, therefore, in my proposed corporation care must 
be taken to guard against the evils of favoritism and the 
perversion of funds. There are also the impediments of 
internal antagonism arising from pride not only of talents but 
birth and station. On this point, the same review also ex- 
presses itself so admirably, that I shall better grace my cause 
by using its language than my own :— 

“ Before society can truly award literature that respect which is due to 
it, authors must learn to respect themselves, That men of letters are all, 
or even the majority of them, disreputable, no one will perhaps maintain, 
yet the idea of literature, as a profession, is too distinctly associated in 
the public mind with sordid poverty, with reckless improvidence, and with 
disreputable conduct, not to have ample cause in general experience, 
Hence men more sensitive than dignified—more nice than courageous— 
have shrunk from calling themselves authors. They prefer styling 
themselves barristers or gentlemen, They are afraid to share the name 
of author with men who have disgraced it. As reasonably might a lawyer 
shrink from avowing his profession because pettifogging practitioners 
have disgraced their robes, This evasion should cease. Men should 
learn to honor their calling, and to be honorable in it. Let them assert 
their dignity, quietly, properly, and the world will bow to it, ‘An 
author,’ says Goldsmith, ‘may be considered as a merciful substitute to 
the legislature. He acts, not by punishing crimes, but by preventing 
them.’ Shelley said the same thing in a grander style :—‘ Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world !’ Others have trumpeted the 
importance and the dignity of literature, and volumes of high-sounding, 
smoothly-flowing periods might be collected, in which its splendours are 
proclaimed. Are, then, these high-sounding periods only words? Is 
literature to be lauded in print and shirked in private? Is the eloquent 
disclaimer to expend all his fervent loyalty upon paper, and to give the 
lie to his own words by screening himself under the respectability of a 
barrister? Or is literature a noble thing only to be honored in itself, 
not in its professors ? 

“ Again we say, authors must respect themselves, must respect their 
calling, must stand by it through good and ill report, refusing to 
acknowledge scamps as its true representatives, disdaining to follow the 
‘tricks of the trade,’ bringing their consciences into their task, and 
judging their literary acts by the same severe standard of morality as 
that by which they judge the rest of their lives, Then will society respect 
them; then will all the world see that literature is not like rope-dancing 
—is not a craft, not an amusement—but the written thought of earnest 
men, and as such worthy of all honor.” 


To reconcile these contending influences must be the 
principal aim of any institution seeking to bring about a 
natural cohesion of the members of authorship. To be 
enduring, an institution must be useful; it must have beyond 
a power of conferring honors, a means of being practically 
serviceable. The days for barren honors are past, and 
literature itself has done so much to abate the love of mere 
renown, that it can hardly act upon that principle alone. An 
academy to dispense honors would do little to amalgamate in 
one body the professors of literature. A large income spent 
by Government in paying pensions would do little more. 
The mere application of charity is degrading : and, moreover, 
the chief aim to be encouraged is to elevate. In seeking, 
then, to establish a means to gather so many different forces 
into one body, and to produce a beneficial result by the 
combination of such various circumstances, it is natural to 
turn to the processes which have been used in forming into a 
most consolidated mass a profession remarkable for its tenacity 
and its position—the profession of the law. Here we find 
a variety of degrees, much accumulated property. much 
‘esprit de corps,” and many advantages arising from as- 
sociation. We find the most disputatious of men feeding and 
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dwelling together in an intelligent harmony. Giving a well 
recognised status to individuals by their deplomas, and having 
a guiding code that regulates their professional conduct. 
Their great men reflect honor on their inferior members, and 
even poverty is lightened by the association it can command, 
and the assistance it can indirectly procure. Here, then, we 
have something like a model for our guide: and indeed there 
is so much analogy between the pursuits of the bar and those 
of literature, that the one may well be a guide to the other. 
In tracing the history of the bar, we find, too, much to 
instruct us. Like literature, pleading is a voluntary and 
honorary office. First undertaken by superior minds without 
any particular license from the governing powers. Found, 
however, to be of the most vital importance, and aided by 
that which literature is deficent in, a guiding power in the 
administrators of justice, it soon was recognised as a peculiar 
calling. The honors of the bench and other offices derived 
from Government, awaited it : and its ranks were consequently 
fed from the families of the rich and powerful. Still it was 
long before it assumed all the distinctive marks of a profession. 
The honors attainable by its exercise, however, induced its 
professors to scrutinise the qualifications of those undertaking 
its duties. The crown aided it in every way, as a valuable 
ally of its pretensions, and we find that the palaces of the 
disbanded Knights Templars were granted as places of 
domicile and resort to its students and its practisers. Possessed 
of a local habitation, it soon secured to itself a name. Gifts 
princely and private soon filled its coffers, and it has grown at 
length to a stability and power that put the poor professors of 
literature to shame. 

There is nothing in such a course that could not be acquired 
by literature. I therefore propose that on some such basis be 
commenced an incorporation of Literature. Let there be 
degrees, that the honours conferred may be definite truths. 
Let there be a government, that there may be force in the 
combination. Let there be a good foundation of wealth, that 
there may be efficiency in the eyes of the world. As money 
is the one great requisite to start it, I should propose that the 
Government and the kingdom be appealed to, so that, at least, 
the sum of £100,000 be raised to lay the foundatiou of this 
important institution. Nor can I think that there is anything 
preposterous in naming such a sum. ‘To change a law that 
effected a particular trade, a far greater sum was raised; and 
between £70,000 and £80,000 to reward one individual who 
had laboured seven years in that cause. Surely, a whole 
nation will not refuse to its whole living and future literature 
a sum it will bestow on a successful speculator or a successful 
agitator. One thousand admirers of literature, giving each the 
price of a horse (£100), would effect it at once. The Go- 
vernment of the country would be bound to grant aid to such 
a scheme, and a site for its buildings; and £20,000 to its 
“ unacknowledged legislators” would not be a gift sufficient to 
place such donors on a level with those heathen admirers of 
literature who dwelt in Greece and Rome, ere printing had 
given to writing the force of oratory and the power of steel. 
Royalty and its princes might make up, at £1,000 and £500 
each, £10,000 more. ‘Twenty munificent lovers of literature, 
£500 each, £10,000 more. Two hundred, at £100 each, 
£20,000. Four hundred, at £50, each, £20,000, and the re- 
maining £20,000 by the country generally. These sums are not 
set down at random, but are founded on the opinions and as- 
sertions of some of the liberal, enlightened, and rich admirers 
of literature. 

it seems to me that this money should be expended in 
some such manner as the following :—-£20,000 in building an 





“Inn of Literature,” comprising a spacious hall for term 
dinners, and convenient chambers, at varying rents, for 
members of the literary corporation. If possible, as fine a hall 
as that erected in Lincoln’s-Inn: and the chambers on the 
same principle. The remainder of the money to be invested, 
and the income, £3,000 or £4,000 a-year, to be expended in 
term dinners, payment of officers, and such other modes as 
might be more particularly specified on a thorough considera- 
tion of the subject. The government of the society to be 
vested in a body of forty or fifty benchers and a president, 
and to be served by paid secretaries, and such officers as might 
be necessary. The grand body of authors to be divided into 
different degrees, gradually descending from first-class original 
authors, philosophers (moral and scientific) poets, and writers 
of fiction, to essayists, editors, commentators, compilers, and 
assistants. I am quite aware that the classification is the most 
difficult part of the matter, but it is a point that must be 
boldly faced, and most determinately settled. It is impera~ 
tively necessary that each man take his degree according to 
his worth. The diploma should be a reality and not a 
figment. A status should be gained by incorporation that 
should be acknowledged by the world outside. Otherwise no 
distinction would attach and no object be attained. A great 
author could not be expected to merge his enormous fame in 
the undistinguishing title of author: nor could the reporter 
expect to be placed on the same step as the Scorr or the 
Byron of his day. Great benefit would accrue that each 
should be able to claim a common ground, but none that all 
should be dwarfed together. Knowing all classes of literary 
men intimately, I have a perfect faith in the good sense of 
the majority setting this all straight. To prevent, however, 
unjust exclusion or partial classification every facility should 
be given to the examination and to the mode of election: and 
even an ultimate appeal to be argued before one of the vice- 
chancellors, whose decision should be final. 

It would be one particular advantage to be gained by belong- 
ing to the society, that both dining and chambers would be 
advantageously procured. The subscription terms being low, 
and the rents in proportion, the admission to the society 
would be strictly confined, under regulations to be devised, 
to authors, and the advantages distributed as circumstances 
would show to be most beneficial. In order also to pro- 
mote that esprit du corps so necessary to the success of any 
such scheme, I should propose that certain grand inaugu- 
ration dinners should be given as often as possible, on 
the admission of all truly great writers. That is to say, 
instead of putting the bays on the heads of our Petrarchs in 
the Capitol, we should, after our truly English fashion, feast 
them in our hall. Nothing would more tend to remove all 
petty jealousies and restore that generous homage which 
should always be rendered to genius. 

I have so far intruded on your space, that I have not had 
an opportunity of glancing at the more solid advantages from 
the bringing together the “lay teachers” of the age. But 
they are obvious, both as regards authors themselves and the 
public. Powers must be vested in the institution to denounce 
those making literature a vehicle for infamy and vice. Principle ° 
must be maintained, and flagrant immorality decried. It 
would thus take many stains off the pages of literature. It 
would also put an end to the parasitical existence of many 
calling themselves literary men. It would prevent imposture. 
It would define the rights of authorship—it would establish a 
fair and more equal system of remuneration—it would tend 
to consolidate and give a definite value to literary property. 
In every way it would assist the genuine author and benefit 
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the public. Surely such results are worthy the consideration 
not only of the craft, but the nation, and I earnestly hope 
our provincial as well as our metropolitan brothers will be 
roused to utter some voice on the subject. As I have already 
said, I have merely proposed my plan because it is necessary 
to make a beginning, but I shall be most happy to aid any 
scheme that is more generally approved. Let us, however, 
do something, and not for ever lament a condition that our 
own energies can greatly relieve. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE, 


Marytesone.—This pretty little theatre has been re- 
decorated in an elegant manner, and has been nightly crowded 
to laugh at the fun of the Keeleys, and to be amused by the 
excellent acting of James Johnstone and Fanny Vining.— 
Douglas Jerrold’s Prisoner of War, the burlesque of Valentine 
and Orson, the Dream at Sea, Shocking Events, and That 
Rascal Jack, have been the entertainments provided by the 
management, with signal success. The stage arrangements of 
this theatre are excellent. Valentine and Orson, the spirituel 
and clever burlesque of Albert Smith and Charles Kenney 
has been produced with great success. 


Stranp THEATRE.—Some interest has been excited at this 
theatre by the performances of a company of juvenile artists, 
who, under the management of a spurious Tom Thumb— 
“Mr.Garnsey, aged 18, thirty-two inches high” (more or less) — 
go through a variety of feats, vocal, instrumental, chorographic, 
and pantomimic, in a very edifying manner considering the 
age of the exhibitants. The programme of the evening’s enter- 
tainments is divided into three parts, the first two consisting 
of songs, instrumental solos, dances, and “ calisthenic exer- 
cises,” preceded by overtures, played by a band of juveniles 
more remarkable for precocity than for any other quality, and 
the third devoted to a faéry ballet. The efforts of the “ com- 
pany” are met by due encouragement, both in regard to the 
number of persons who attend and the applause bestowed. 
There were several encores while we were present, and the 
calisthenic exercises especially (by Herr D’Alie and sons) 
were received with signal favor. For such as it pretends to 
be, this exhibition is not unworthy of a visit to the Strand 
Theatre. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 


Mayence.—(From a Correspondent.) —Although I promised 
to send you some musical news of this part of the world, 
people are here so much taken up with politics that almost all 
my information on musical matters has a taint of politics, 
Take for example as a “ sign of the times” a set of songs 
published by Prince Euril Wittgenstein, entitled ‘Teutonic 
Songs,” which breathe the most fiery enthusiasm for the newly 
gained liberty of Germany, (a fact rather edifying from such 
asource!) At Vienna and Berlin societies have been formed 
which purpose to establish a lower rate of salaries (instead of 
the present sinfully large sums given) for the higher members 
of the theatrical profession, particularly the singing ones; they 
quote engagements of 8000f. at Stuttgart, whilst a Minister 
of State of Wiirtemberg has only 4000 f. &c., they propose 
to pay the orchestra and chorus at a rate that they will really 
be able to have more than one meal per day, and expect that 
much good for art in general will be the consequence of their 
proposal. From Darmstadt I hear of a general union amongst 


sponsible, you see, all good constitutional,) this committee forms 
an academy at Frankfurt (as the seat of political life of Ger- 
many) for the study of all things necessary for good actors ; 
the German Parliament is to take interest in the enterprise, 
being of national import, &c., &c. Speaking of Frankfurt, 
you will know by this time that the deservingly celebrated 
Kapellmeister Guhr is no more; three quickly succeeding 
apoplectic fits caused his death ; he was a very gifted musician, 
besides being an excellent conductor ; also a “* virtuoso” on the 
piano and violin, (like our own Wallace). There are already a 
host of “‘ aspirants” for his place. 

Apropos in the railway station at Castle, I met Miss Kate 
Loder with her mama; I was quite glad to see an English 
face, and had not had an opportunity of telling her, till then, 
how thankful I was for her exquisite performance of Men- 
delssohn’s concert at the Philharmonic, which she played, as 
you recollect, in a manner that might be a lesson to performers 
of more ancient fame. 1 saw in Brendel’s “* Musical Zeitung” 
most honorable mention made of her compositions from a 
London correspondent. I visited, of course, my worthy old 
friend, Aloys Schmitt, who played me some charming (new) 
compositions for the piano; he asked with great interest about 
Sterndale Bennett, and Macfarren, whose works he heard when 
in London, and also since in Leipzig, where, I can assure you, 
I think their works are more appreciated than in England; 
and it may not be out of place here to give vent to a just in- 
dignation which has boiled for some time within me. It is all 
very well to rail against the patronage bestowed upon foreign 
musicians, but look to the detrimental effect which the jealousy 
and injustice amongst English musicians lead to. Do you re- 
collect the performance of Macfarren’s symphony in C sharp 
minor, at the Philharmonic? Are not all the directors of the 
Philharmonic Englishmen, and moreover artists? Where are 
the works of English composers to be produced, if not at the 
Philharmonic? When I see the Leipziger musical Zeitung 
giving unqualifted praise to the works of English authors of 
merit, when I recollect what, Dr. Spohr said to me (at a meet- 
ing of the Beethoven Quartett society, given in honor of him) 
regarding the works of Macfarren, which he esteems highly, it 
is grievous to think of the numerous * coteries” existing in 
London amongst the professors of music. In Wiesbaden the 
theatre is closed ; at Stuttgart the same; the smaller theatres 
are allclosed, as the people think of nothing but politics. At one 
of the eminent pianoforte makers they told me that they had 
not sold one instrument since the revolution. All masters lose 
their pupils, no music is bought but songs with political ten- 
dencies ; and even at Berlin I heard, that notwithstanding the 
former “ delirium tremens” of enthusiasm for Jenny Lind, 
(of which many are rather reluctant in acknowledging the 
sanity,) the warbling ‘ Suedoise” would, instead of £200 a 
night, have not even a chance now for 200 f. (florins.) So no 
more from yours, &c., &c., &c. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
FESTIVALS AND RAILWAYS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1z,—You will be pleased to learn that the printing of my last week’s 
letter has been useful; for although I have not yet received a circular, I 
learn that it is the intention of the Festival Committee to give the pro- 
fession the opportunity of travelling by a train at the railway charge. 
' The advantage derived in this case will be considerable; from 30s. 
the amount first named, to 19s. 6d., that now to be charged, will afford a 
saving of importance to 

Sir, your obliged, 





all German theatres, which are to choose a committee, (re- 








August 24th, 1848, 


A Musician. 
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COINCIDENCES. 
NO. I. 

My pear——, The Huguenots at Covent Garden, on 
Wednesday, was performed, oddly enough, upon the eve of 
St. Bartholomew. You might mention this as one of your 
coincidences,—Yours always, ALBERT SMITH. 


[This coincidence is extraordinary.—Ep. M. W.) 





NO, Il. 
My pgar ——, The season at Covent Garden terminated, 
oddly enough, upon the same evening as that upon which 
her Majesty's Theatre closed. The National Anthem was 
thus singing, at two of the largest theatres in Europe, nearly 
atthe same moment; and what is still more remarkable, the 
singers in both theatres were Italians, with the exception of 
Jenny Lind, who was born in Sweden. 
You are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
communication.—Yours truly, 
Avaustus Francis Browns. 


[This coincidence is not extraordinary.—Ep. M. W.} 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 
“The Pisa Polka ;’ composed and dedicated to Miss LANvEG, by her 
Sriend, E. H. B.—Appison anv Co. 

A uicnt and graceful dance, as simple as possible, but 
withal attractive. It answers all the purposes for which it 
was written, and will, perhaps, be the better liked for exhibiting 
neither changes in the keys, nor musical display. 


“ Jenny Lind’s Note Book ;’’ a Bouquet of Songs illustrative of the leading 
incidents in the Life of Mavemoisetie Jenny Linp.—D’ALMAINE 
Awp Co, 

Tuts is a very neat volume, bound in green and gold, and 
prettily illuminated. The frontispiece contains a good likeness 
of the celebrated songstress, with a fac-simile of her autograph 
appended. A memoir of the “ Nightingale’ is also prefixed, 
which will please her admirers. The vocal part of the volume 
is supplied by Wellington Guernsey, Ricardo Linter, Greville 
Cushman, and Spontini. One of the songs is taken from an 
old Swedish melody. The ‘ Note-Book” will make a very 
pretty volume for a drawing-room table. 


“ Album of Vocal and Pianoforte Music for 1848,” by Ropwet, Car- 
PENTER, Guyxott, Rose.uen, Goria, Scuutorr. Dedicated to the 
Rieur Honovraste Lavy Haraiet Louisa Georgina HamiLton. 
—Cocks & Co. 

Tuts book contains twelve vocal and instrumental pieces. 
Rodwell has three songs, called ‘‘ Beauties of Venice.” Schuloff 
has supplied a capriccio appassionato and a notturno, both very 
pleasing compositions. Rosellen has two morceauz, a fantasia 
on Robert Bruce, and a ‘‘ Bouquet de l’enfant.” The volume 
is variously illustrated. 





“ The Welch Harper,” containing two hundred Welch Airs, chiefly selected 
Srom manuscript collections, Arranged for the harp and pianoforte, by 
Joun Parry. Volume the second.—Datmaine & Co. 

Mr. Parnry’s two volumes of National Welch Melodies 
constitute a work scarcely less inferior in interest and import- 
ance to Bunting’s splendid books of Irish National Music. 
The volumes will be perused with avidity by the searchers for 
Bardic lore in general, and by the lovers of Welch music, in 
particular. The ‘Welch Harper” is interspersed with numerous 


Wales. The work is very fairly got up. The second volume 
contains in the frontispiece an excellent likeness of John 
Parry. The opposite page presents a splendid lithograph of a 
Welch harper of the olden times, drawn by that excellent 
artist, Brandard. We recommend Mr. Parry’s admirable work 
to all Celtic bards and Gaelic reviewers. 





“The Pianist's Desiderata ;’’ or, 4 Complete Mastery of the Diatonic 
and Chromatic Scales, together with all the Shakes, accomplished in a 
comparatively short time, in a series of One Hundred Progressive Ex- 
ercises, arranged uniformly for both hands on a novel plan. By 
Epwarp Frost.—EpDwarp Frost, Oxford. 


Tuts little elementary work sets out with the intention of 
facilitating the pupil’s progress, and of procuring a saving of 
much time and labor to both master and seholar. Mr. Edward 
Frost thoroughly understands what he is about, and his hints 
and advices are of the most sterling kind. The lessons are 
well adapted for giving a freedom to the fingers, together with 
obtaining for them decided strength and power. This, we 
think, is not badly accomplished by making the lessons staccato. 
We may add that the “ Pianist’s Desiderata” has already 
obtained more than 4 moderate degree of popularity. 





‘ A Collection of Psalm Tunes and Chants, for Four Voices, with a sepa- 
rate accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte ; together with a series 
of characteristic Interludes, selected, arranged, and composed by 
Wiriram Speark.’—Cramer, Beare & Co. 

Tue desire of promoting a pure taste in chant music and 
psalmody has led Mr. William Spark to complete this volume. 
We must do him justice to say, he has wrought well in his 
laudable voeation. We can recommend this work. 





“ The Sacred Music Book,” containing a selection of Standard Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, together with a variety of the best Single and Double 
Chants, Kyrie Eleison, &e., selected and arranged by CHARLES 
M. RockxeLt.—R. Butier, Holborn, 

The name and title of this book indicates its purpose. The 
psalms and hymns are well chosen, and form a useful com- 


pendium. 





“ The Book of Song.” with contributions from Balfe, Barker, Macfarren, 
Linley, Lady Dufferin, the Hon. Mrs, Norton, &c.--CuaPPELL, New 
Bond Street, 

A work of mingled excellence and great variety, which 
will serve to amuse the lighter hours of the devotee to song. 
Itis elegantly bound, and is altogether a handsome volume of 
quiet music. 





PROVINCIAL. 


LeicestEr.~-A concert of yocal and instrumental music, in connec- 
tion with the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, took place on Tuesday 
evening, in the New Hall, Wellington Street. The performance com- 
menced with the overture to L’ Italiana in Algieri, and concluded with 
that to Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, both executed with considerable spirit by 
a small but efficient band, led by Mr. H.Gill. M. Femy, a violinist of 
some note in this locality about twenty years ago, and lately resident in 
Bordeaux, performed two solos in the course of the evening, the first of 
which received the compliment of an encore. The second part of the 
concert opened with a fantasia by M. Femy, “ Les Chevilles de Maitre 
Adam,” for a violin principal, with obligato parts for second violin, tenor, 
violoncello, basso, flute, horn, and bassoon, which elicited an unanimous 
demand for repetition. Gardiner’s glee, “ At evening when my work is 
done,” was so well sung by Mrs. Rowlett, Messrs. Royce, Oldershaw, 
and Branston, as to elicit the warm approbation of the composer, who 
happened to be present. Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, “ My mother bids 
me,” sung by Mrs, Rowlett, and accompanied by Miss Deacon on the 
Harmonium, was a clever and intelligent performance. The only por- 
tion of the voeal music encored was Loder’s pleasing ballad, “ The 
village mill,” sung by Mr. Oldershaw, who also took part in Wallace's 





interesting historical notes, and observations on the music of 





popular trio, “Turn on, old Time,” with Mr, and Mrs. Rowlett. The 
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attendance was numerous, and the audience separated highly delighted 
with their evening’s entertainment.—From a Correspondent. 

Bristot.—Mr, H. Cooper, violinist, announces a concert, in which he 
will be aided by the Misses Williams and other celebrated vocalists.—The 
Distins gave a second concert on Monday evening last, at the theatre. 
We are glad to find that the talent of these celebrated performers attracted 


a good house. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moiuz. Nissen.—Among other artists who have passed 
through London unheard, owing to the tumult of the time and 
the press of competitors, is Mdlle. Nissen. We are told that 
the progress made by this lady since she was last heard here, 
some five years ago, is very great, Her voice is described to 
us as having been largely developed, and as now ranking 
among first-class soprani:—her style, too, is praised as at 
once brilliant and expressive. After all, the leaden age of and 
for prima donnas cannot be so near as the croakers were as- 
serting some half-dozen years ago! We observe that another 
lady, whom a correspondent saw three years ago received 
with a positive delirium of applause, on the occasion of her 
benefit at Vicenza [ Ath. No. 986] has been treated with 
similar ovations at St. Petersburgh—we mean Madame Giuli- 
Borsi. Yet whimsically enough, the correspondent of the 
Gazette Musicale, who records the shower. of jewellery, 
bouquets, &c., &c., with which the cantatrice was greeted, 
announces also that in consequence of an abatement in price 
of the subscription, “‘ The existence of the Italian Opera for 
the winter of 1847-8 is now assured ”’—also, that La Giuli- 
Borsi is not re-engaged. Curious truths come out, sometimes, 
merely by the “ white magic” of a little simple arithmetic.— 
Atheneum. 


Her Majesty’s pianoforte and harpemakers, Messrs. Erard 
and Co,, of 18, Great Marlborough Street, have also been 
honored with the appointment of makers to His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, in consequence of a new improved pianoforte 
made by them to the order of His Royal Highness. 

Royat Garpens, VauxHaLL.—Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather, the Royal property has been well attended, 
the lessee have been unremitting in his endeavours to supply 
attractive novelties. Marie Macarte, the clever equestrian, 
gains the applause of the visitors for her graceful feats. Juba 
is as clever and amusing as ever, and Pell, the Ethiopian 
serenader, is obliged to repeat ‘“ Lucy Long” three times every 
night to satisfy the cravings of his audience. 

Departures.—Madame Viardot, Mdlle. de Mendi, Coletti, 
Polonini, Deloffre, Pilet, and Vivier, all left by the Dover 
train, at balf-past one, yesterday. Viardot goes to Paris, 
Coletti to St. Petersburgh, Vivier to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
others to Paris. 

Tue Frencn Sineers are very thoroughly armed for their 
profession. A few weeks ago we had Madame Castellan 
singing the part of Donna Anna without rehearsal: recently 
on the occasion of Signor Mario’s sudden illness, M. Roger 
took (in French) the part of Raoul in Les Huguenots, which he 
has studied, but never sung on the stage. The mastery and 
foresight implied in such preparations are too valuable and 
meritorious to be passed over without high praise. 

Piays at Winpsok CastLE,—Her Majesty continues to 
manifest a disposition at length to assist in restoring the fallen 
fortunes of the drama. After Christmas, a series of dramatic 
performances is, we understand, to be given at Windsor Castle, 
by her command—under the direction of Mr. C. Kean, The 


Guur.—The Frankfort opera has lost its conductor, Herr 
Guhr, who died on the 22nd of last month. He bore a high 
musical reputation in Germany as a skilful and severe disci- 
plinarian. It was largely owing to his influence, we believe, 
that the theatre of Frankfort showed an enterprise and variety 
in its repertory which, so far as our experience goes, were 
something unique,—since there, even within the last few years, 
might be heard such works as the Medea of Cherubini and the 
Idumeneo of Mozart. Further, Herr Guhr was in his early 
manhood a violin-player of some pretension, and composed 
sundry operas and musical pieces, 


New Opera By A Mancuester Composer. — Mr, 
Wm. Glover, author of the oratorio “Jerusalem,” has nearly 
finished an opera. From all] that we can learn, Mr. Glover 
is likely to obtain fresh laurels, and in a department of the 
science to which, until recently, we were not aware that he 
had paid much attention. 


Jenny Linp’s Hosprrat.—( From Punch, )—The seraphic 
Jenny has given—the receipts of her concert—the sum of 
£1776 15s. to the committee of the Brompton Hospital, for 
the extension of the building. If the committee do not call 
the Hospital after Jenny Lind’s entire name, they cannot 
refuse to denominate the new part of the building, the 
Nightingale’s Wing. 

AnecpoTE or Himmet.-—The celebrated German composer 
Himmel, used frequently to visit the family of a nobleman 
near Dresden. Here the conversation once turned to a 
certain schoolmaster, who lived in a village not many miles 
distant, and who enjoyed the deserved fame of being an 
excellent organ-player. Himmel expressed his desire to hear 
the man, and on the following Sunday, a grand company 
visited the church of R——. The worthy schoolmaster, 
who always played con amore, even when he had but peasants 
for listeners, was this time spurred to still greater energy by 
the presence of the noble visitors, and played so well, that 
even the great Himmel was not only satisfied, but surprised. 
The latter made the proposal to repair to the organ after the 
service, in order to express his esteem and gratitude to ‘the 
brave musician. Now theschoolmaster had often expressed a 
wish to see the great Himmel and hear him play. How would 
his musical heart within him have beaten if he had known 
that it was Himmel who now familiarly touched his arm and 
said ‘‘ Bravo! you are a true organ-master; please favor us 
with another fugue.” The rural virtuoso again struck and 
accomplished his task with such genius, that Himmel expressed 
his greatest satisfaction. Enchanted by the praise of the 
latter, the schoolmaster asked him whether he was also 
musical. Himmel answered “a little,” seated himself before 
the organ, and played in such a style, that the poor school- 
master almost lost his senses, and at last exclaimed, “ Oh, my 
God! it is as if one were in heaven” —* Not exactly, but very 
near by it” said the great player smiling,—‘‘my name is 
Himmel (Himmel, is the German word for heaven.) You 
may judge of the astonishment of the worthy schoolmaster, 

A Joxe ror tHe Enp or tue Season.—(From Punch.)— 
It is not at all surprising that the grand opera of Meyerbeer 
should have made such a hit at Covent Garden; for it stands 
to reason, or in other words it is as plain as the nose 
upon our own face, that the Huge-nose (Huguenots) should 
be the greatest feature of the season. Since the days of 
Ovidius Naso, or Ovid with the Nose, we have met with no 
opera equal to the opera we have named, in aptitude for 
leading the public by the facial prominence implied in the 





most distinguished talent is to be engaged for the purpose.— 
Atheneum. 


title of the Hugue-nots. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORCESTER | 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1848. 








UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 





The Hundred and Twenty-fifth Festival of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
will be held 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and PRIDAY, 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and Sth of September, 
In the Nave of the Cathedral, and in the College Hall, Worcester. 





PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS. 

Madame CASTELLAN, 
Miss A. WILLIAMS, Miss DOLBY, 
Miss M. WILLIAMS, 
AND 
Mademoiselle A L BON I. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Mr. LOCKEY, 

Mr. 2. ROBINSON, Mr. MACHIN, 


AND 
Signor LABLACH E, 





- MESSRS. WILLY & H. BLAGROVE, 
Miss KATE LODER. 

Mr. AMOTT. 

Mr. G, TOWNSHEND SMITH. 
Mr. W, DONE, 


Alternate Leaders 
Solo Pianoforte 

Organ 
Pianoforte - 
Conductor . 


The Band has been selected from the Orchestras of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
Royal Italian Opera, and the Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, 

The Choral Department has been selected, with the test care, 
Birmingham, Worcester, and Gloucester Choral Societies, and will 
nearly one hundred Professional Singers from London. 

The Band and Chorus united will number nearly 350 Performers. 

On TugspayY Mornino, a. 5th, Full Cathedral Service, Handel’s Grand 
Dettingen Te Deum ; Purcell’s Jubilate, in D; and an Anthem, by Mendelssohn, 
“As pants the Hart.”” A Sermon will be Preached by the Very Rev. The Dean. 

The Morning Performances will comprise —on Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio, “ Elijah ;”? on Thursday, a Selection from Dr. Crotch’s *‘ Palestine,” 
the first part of Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ and Beethoven’s *‘ Engedi” (the Mount of 
Olives) ; on Friday, the ‘“‘ Messiah.”’ 

On Tuesday Evening, at the College Hall, Mendelssohn’s music to “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and a Miscellaneous Selection ; on Wednesday Evening, 
Haydn’s “ Spring,” with a Selection; and on Thursday Evening the greater por- 
tion of Weber’s Fairy Opera, “ Oberon,” and a Miscellaneous Selection. 

Prices or Apmission.—On Tuesday Morniug, Western Gallery and Aisles, 

. 6d.; Nave, 5s. On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday Morni Aisles, 58. ; 
Western Gallery, 10s.; Nave, 158, Concert Tickets—Floor of the all, Half-a- 
Sovereign; Gallery, Five Shillings. ‘Tickets for all the Performances, £3 each, 

The Doors of the Cathedral will be opened each Morning at Ten o’clock, and 
the Performance will begin precisely at Kleven. is : 
After each Morning's Performance a Collection will be made for the Charity 


from the 
include 





THE NORFOLK AND NORWICH _ 
NINTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


PATRON, 


Her Most Ereellent Mafestp the Gucen. 


VICE PATRONS. 
THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

This FESTIVAL will take place in 

8ST. ANDREW'S HALL, NORWICH, 


On TUESDAY, the 12th of September next, 


AND THE THREE FOLLOWING DAYS, 
On Wednesday morning, Spohr’s Cantata, “The Christian’s Prayer,” and 


Haydn’s Oratorio “ Creation ;”? on Thursday, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio “ Elijah 3? 
bj on Friday morning, Mozart’s Cantats “ Davide Penitento,” and Handel’s 
“ Israel in 
and 
“il 


Feypt. There will be Three Grand Miscellaneous Concerts on_ the 
evenings of Tuesday the 12th, Wednesday the 13th, Thursday the 14th of 
September, comprising Selections from arosa’s ‘11 Matrimonio Sar, 
Mozart’s ‘‘Le Meese di Figaro 7 Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night,’ 
Mozart's “ Clemenza di Tito,’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio.” 

Principal vocal performers: Mad. Viardot Garcia, Mad. Castellan, Malle. Alboni, 
Miss Anne Williams, Miss Martha Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
H. Phillips, Mr. Whitworth, and Signor Lablache. Conductor, Mr. Benedict : 
Leader, Mr. Blagrove. 


THE PISA POLEA, 











Just published, with an elegant title, by BRANDARD, (illustrating the 
Tower of Pisa,) ‘composed by E. H. ’B. Also new editions of the a 
“Beaufort” and “ Gensa” Polkas, by C. Miisom, Jun.—Bath, C. Milsom and 
Son, 2, Argyle Street; London, R. Addison and Co., 210, Regent Street. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


aint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
Mr, CRIVELLI to acquaint his Friends a le, ot & hey a 


onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON ST ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 


THE ROYAL GERMAN AND BRITISH 
MUSICAL SOCIETY. 














The Manager is instructed to invite British Composers to send by the end of 
March, 1849, any work of the aos classes they may feel disposed to offer for 
competition tor the Prizes given by this Society :— 

Prize of 5 Guineas for o> gg Song or Ballad (Treble voice and - Piano), 







inclu 
5 Guineas..........+. Vocal Duet, with Piano (two Trebles, or Treble 
and Bass), Poetry included, 
8 Guineas... +» Pianotorte Sonata (Solo). 
8 Guineas... .- Pianoforte Duet (four hands). 
10 Guineas .e» Duet, Piano, and Violin. 
10 Guineas..........++ Trio, Piano, Violin, aud Violoncello. 
10 Guineas........ eee Quartett, Piano, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello. 
Norg.—Candidates to abide by the decision of the umpires (selected from the 
ablest pe ey in London.) The successful Compositions to become the 
ro} of this Society. , 
F S. to bear a motto instead of the composer’s name. The name of the 
com to be forwarded (with the MS.) in a sealed letter, and the outside of the 
enve to have merely the motto corresponding with that on the MS. The letter 
and compositions of uns candidates to be returned, the former u ° 
Offices, 229, Regent-street. C. R. WESSEL, Manager. 





tit A Book has been opened at Deighton’s Librarv for the Enrolment of 
gs and Houses to be Let at the aperosshing Festival, where Families 
req such accommodation are requested to apply. 


Arrangements bave been made with the Bristol and Birmingham Railway 
and fro, and the 
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Martin’s. in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be , post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Stasnee, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all 
Booksellers.—Saturday, August 26th, 1848, 





Company to convey persons attending the Festival for one fare, to 
Saeee to extend ugh the week of the Festival. Convenient trains will run 
On the occasion, 


















